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The story of saxophonist 


ANDY BAGNI 
outstanding Martin artist 


This is the true life story of a famous American 
musician... published by the Martin Band In- 
strument Company in tribute to his artistry 
and to the high standards of music education in 
America which made his career possible. Re- 
prints for school bulletin boards available on 
request, from Martin or your Martin dealer. 
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] Andy Bagni grew up in one of America’s most 
famous towns, Plymouth, Mass. When Andy 
was 12, his father bought him a clarinet so he could 
join a local club band. 

















2 After playing the clarinet for a time, Andy per 
suaded his parents to buy him a saxophone 
Soon he was playing solo parts with a phonograph 


for accompaniment 








3 Though his school did not have an organized 
band, Andy frequently played for assembly pro- 
grams. One day he made up his mind to make mu- 
sic his life's career. 





























But due to economic circumstances, Andy had 

to take a job in a woolen mill upon graduation 
... playing evenings with a local band. This ‘‘dou- 
ble” life didn’t work out. 








Rather reluctantly, Andy loaded up his road- 

ster's rumble seat, and starred for a job with 
"Neil McNeil and His Boy Friends."’ Six months 
later he was back ro marry Kay. 


7 Andy played in and around Boston with the 
Bernard Loring Band during the next two years, 
before taking a job with Morey Péarl's band at ‘The 
Tent," famous Boston night spot. 








5 Andy's mill boss and his best girl friend, Kay 
Deicrich, persuaded him co quit the mill and 
“stick co music."’ Then came the chance to join a 


band in Florida 
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During the day Andy attended the New Eng- 

land Conservatory of Music to study solfeggio 
and harmony. His next job was with Jack Marshard’s 
Society Band 








On hitting the ‘big time.”’ Andy decided he 
needed a really fine sax. That's when he got 
his first new Martin. Like so many other top stars, 
he’s played a Martin ever since! 
c 
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10 Shortly before 1940, Jack Marshard picked 
Andy and a select group of other musicians 
to form a band for Vaughn Monroe. Andy is one 
of two original members in this now famous band. 











7] The Bagni's eldest son, 16-year-old Dick, has 
a small orchestra in their home town of Flush 
ing, N. Y., and also plays in his school band. Like 
dad, Dick plays a Martin alco sax 
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“As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” Luke 6:31 








INCANTATIONS 


(Provocative Quotes) 


“Tis God gives a skill 
But not without men’s hands. 
He did not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violin 
Without Antonio.’”’—Eliot 

“To read without reflecting is like 
eating without digesting.” 

—Burke 





“One is never more on trial than 
in the moment of excessive good 
fortune.” 

—Lew Wallace 

“Consider pleasures as they depart, 
never as they come in.” 

—Aristotle 

“Patience is power; with time and 
patience the mulberry leaf turns to 
satin.”—Chinese Proverb. 


“The original manuscript remains 
the authority to which we must refer.” 
—Schumann 
“The Delphic Oracle said, I was the 
wisest of all the Greeks. It is tecause 
that I alone, of all the Greeks, know 
that I know nothing.” 
—Socrates 





Opportunity 
“A curve in the wood, a hillside 
Clear-cut against the sky. 
A tall tree tossed by the autumn wind 
A white cloud riding high. 
Ten men went along the road 
And all but one passed by. 
He saw the hill, the tree and the cloud 
With an artist’s mind and eye. 
So he set them down on canvas 
For the other nine men to buy.” 
—Anonymous 


“Every duty we omit obscures some 
” 
truth we should have known. 
Carlyle 





“We can do anything we want to 
do if we stick to it long enough.” 
—Helen Keller 





“The composer does not create. It 
is the people who create and the com- 
poser but records what has already 
been created.”—Glinka. 

“Beware of pedantry! Art resists any 
pedantic approach just as nature does. 
Neither art nor nature knows an un- 


qualified ‘It must’ or ‘It must not’. 
—Ernst Toch 
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To very few men, no matter how 
zvifted and able, comes the opportunity 
co achieve the dream of more than a 
lifetime. One such man is Mozart 
Hammond, President of the Houston 
Conservatory of Music, an institution 
of college rank, which is opening its 
thirty-fourth season in a beautiful new 
location at 3614 Montrose boulevard, 
in ever-expanding Houston. 

The achievement is the “dream of 
more than a lifetime” because the Con- 
servatory was originally planned and 
founded by Mr. Hammond’s father, Dr. 
Clarence A. Hammond, in 1917. At this 
date, when Houston was less than one- 
fourth its present size, the late Dr. 
Hammond organized and founded the 


Conservatory to give the youth of 


Houston and the surrounding localities 
the complete rudiments of a musical 
education. From its very beginning the 
important theoretical side of music was 
stressed along with courses in piano, 
voice and the various orchestral instru- 
ments. Dr. Hammond’s son, Mozart, 
literally “cut his teeth” on _ scales, 
Czerny exercises, sonatas, concertos 
and arias. 

Now this side of forty, Mozart Ham- 
mond, with almost twenty years of 
teaching and executive experience be- 
hind him, has successfully brought to 
realization his vision of a music con- 
servatory of highest rank artistically 
and scholastically, and buildings spa- 
cious in their setting of shrubbery, 
green lawns and spreading oak trees. 

Dr. Clarence Hammond chose for his 
location of the first Conservatory 
building a large home on Main Street 
and Hadley Avenue. His first student 
enrollment numbered approximately 
30. Dr. Hammond taught both voice 
and piano and his faculty included 
three men and women outstanding in 
their particular fields. The semi- 
monthly recitals aroused the interest 
of many Houstonians who became pa- 
trons of the institution. 

Not too many years later the school 
outgrew its original location and was 
moved to 1520 Fannin Street where 
it has been situated until its present 
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move. The lawn adjacent to the main 
studio building at this location became 
the scene of May Fetes and other fes 
tival occasions. An auditorium with a 
seating capacity of 100 was built and 
with the expansion of library facilities 
a separate building to house the music, 
recordings and volumes of music his- 
tory, biography and theoretical sub 
jects was necessary. The main studio 
building has been remodeled many 
times in order to accommodate the 
growing student body 

From its earliest years the Conserva 
tory offered both preparatory and col 
lege training and its enrollment has 
grown to approximately 500 students 
Mr. Hammond plans to limit the stu- 
dent body to approximately this num- 
ber in order that adequate individual 
instruction and supervision can be 
provided each student. 

In 1936 the state educational author- 
ities recognized the high standard of 
training being offered by the Con- 
servatory and it was accepted as an 
institution of collegiate rank by the 
Department of Education of the State 
of Texas. 


The school sustained a great loss 
in 1936 in the sudden death of Dr. 
Hammond. However, his son, Mozart, 
who at that time had just returned 
from study in Leipzig, Germany, at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music, assumed 
the directorship without allowing any 
interruption in the activities of the 
school. Dr. Hammond’s widow, who 
had been his close associate in all 
phases of the directorship of the Con- 
servatory, continued to handle the fin- 
ancial details and many other business 
problems. Mrs. Hammond throughout 
the years has been one of the most 
important factors in the success of the 
school. 

In 1939 the Conservatory became a 
member of the Texas Association of 
Music Schools. At that time the piano 
department faculty, headed by Mr. 
Hammond, consisted of five teachers. 

















The Art of Memory Dexterity 


Bruce Benward 


School 


of Music, 


University of 


Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Ur. Benward has been on leave from the 
Arkansas where he ts profes 
in Eastman School of Must 
Ph D Degree 


niversity of 
of theory 


mpleting work for the 


If a mysterious power should sud- 
denly tap you on the head and assure 
you that come what may your. public 
performance of a composition would 
not be marred by memory failures you 
would probably shout for joy and run 
to the nearest telephone to engage 
Town Hall and Carnegie Hall for a 
series of engagements. Further than 
this it would probably give you such 
a feeling of security and assurance 
that your interpretive processes would 
attain almost super-human results. In 
other words one of the greatest fac- 
tors involved in modern day public per- 
formance is the great risk which most 
people seem to think they are being 
subjected to. Many artists and would- 
be-artists feel a tremendous inability 
to cope with the interpretation of a 
particular work when it must be played 
before a large and musically educated 
audience. They often harbor a great 
of futility in trying faithfully 
to reproduce the composition from 
memory and at the same time give it 
a warm and interesting interpretation. 
At times it appears to be beyond the 
ability of any one human to do justice 
to both. No one has felt this inner in- 
security more than the author of this 
article. If there were just some way 
to practice the memory as one prac- 
difficult technical passage, 
much of the problem would be solved. 
But how often have you, the reader, 
been cast adrift in a sea of notes with 
no more than a kiss and a prayer to 
guide you through the treacherous pas- 
sages? Students often complain that 
their composition is completely mem- 
orized, but a failure always crops up 
somewhere — usually in a different 
place each time, and as a complete 
surprise. 


sense 


tices a 


Well you may take heart, faithful 
reader, for the author has painted the 
preceding bleak picture only to under- 
score the necessity for a system of 
practice designed especially for mem- 
ory work. Let us look first at the mem- 
ory process as a whole. If you are one 
of those rare individuals for whom 
this article is NOT intended you no 
doubt memorize speedily and quickly, 
utilizing a combination of sound rec- 
ognition, automatic finger-muscular- 
reaction, photographic impression of 
the printed page, and a_ conscious 
thought process involving harmony and 
phrase construction. The remainder of 


4 
4 


this article will concern itself with the 
various ways in which each of these 
particular memorization guides may 
be emphasized in practice. 


Psychologists tell us that we begin 
to memorize the sound of a composition 
at the first playing of it. This type of 
memory we consider to be an essential 
item of our total equipment. Yet how 
can we divorce the sound from the 
muscular action of the fingers? In 
experimentation the author has found 
it wise at times to play over melodies 
and even counterpoint with just one 
finger of each hand! One might think 
offhand that this procedure would ruin 
all concept of touch and phrasing. Ac- 
tually it does, and to overdo a type 
of practice such as this would of course 
impair the interpretation after a time. 
Perform this test, however, just to see 
how much you rely on sound ALONE 
in your memorization. Select a_ two- 
part invention which you think you 
know very well from memory. Now, 
without the printed page in front of 
you, play this composition over with 
the index finger of each hand. Were 
you able to negotiate the entire piece 
without getting a few cues from the 
printed score? If you were, you stand 
yourself in good stead regarding sound 
memory, because you have divorced the 
finger memory from the sound. If you 
find yourself confronted in the future 
with a Brahms Intermezzo which con- 
tains much contrapuntal writing, test 
out your ability to rely on sound alone. 
This practice procedure can be of in- 
estimable value in forcing your ear to 


assume a more commanding part in 
the total memory picture. 

Now let us discuss for a time the 
automatic finger response. How will 


we be able to practice a composition 
to make sure that our fingers react 
properly at all times? In some manner 
the sound must be removed so that 
we have pure finger memory. Perhaps 
the ideal instrument for this test is 
the soundless klavier. However, few 
readers would have access to such an 
instrument, and the ordinary piano 
can be used almost as well. Select 
again a two-part invention or some 
other work which you claim to have 
memorized well. Can you play this 
work flawlessly from memory on top 
of the keys; i.e. without depressing 
the keys to the place where they set 
the strings in motion. The author has 
found it a valuable aid at times to 
practice each hand separately while 
simulating the actions of the other 
hand on top of the keys. This process 
keeps each hand from relying on the 





other. Now if one hand should for a 


second lose its finger patterns in a 
performance the other hand is not sub- 
servient to it, but can keep up its own 
automatic response and tide the play- 
er over an otherwise disastrous spot. 
Another suggestion which is_ well 
known to teachers is the slow practice 
procedure. This, too, can be a valuable 
aid to the finger memory if it is car- 
ried out correctly. However, students 
often practice slowly in a very mechan- 
ical-like manner which destroys musi- 
cal interpretation and deters progress 
in every way. The most appropriate 
word to describe the type of slow prac- 
tice which is beneficial is the term 
“comfortable.” One should practice at 
all times in a relaxed manner and at a 
comfortable tempo. If the pedal is 
called for it should be used from the 
outset; if a crescendo is called for, 
it should be practiced from the begin- 
ning. The coordination which such prac- 
tice develops is a thousand times more 
valuable and usable in the public per- 


formance than the slavish procedure 
mentioned above — it’s actually fun 
to practice this way! Perhaps 
nothing deters the finger memory 


so much as a constant changing of 
finger patterns. The fingers learn to 
respond to these patterns and when 
they are changed often for no good 
reason the finger memory is retarded 
considerably and may be forced into 
a very minor role in the total picture. 
This evil can be overcome easily by the 
teacher if he will only insist that the 
student write the fingerings for a par- 
ticular composition in the music be- 
fore beginning the work on the piece. 
With all of these specific practice aids 
for strengthening the finger memory 
the student should have little sympathy 
when he complains that breakdowns in 
memory occur unexpectedly and in dif- 
ferent places each time the work is 
performed. 


Few artists claim to rely on a visual 
image of the printed page in memory 
work. However, this particular facet 
of the total memory process can be 
utilized to a great extent—more than 
most of us think. This type of memory 
is all but ignored by many good teach- 
ers simply because they have prac- 
tically no way to check up to see if 
the student is getting the proper good 
out of his ability to photograph a page 
of music in his mind. Any prospective 
public performer can make himself in- 
fallible in this category without the 
aid of a musical instrument at all. Two 
or three different procedures are ad- 
vised. In the first place the musician 
is too busily engaged in technical and 
interpretive problems while at the 
keyboard to really take a good look at 
the music. The best place for the stu- 
dent to develop a photographic mem- 
ory is in an overstuffed chair or in a 
bed with pillows propped at the head. 
The would-be performer should care- 
fully scrutinize the first phrase of the 
composition, and then close the music. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Taking In or Giving Out? 


By Chester Barris 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Delaware, Ohio 


At the Chicago convention of the 
Music Teachers National Association, 
the members were given the privilege 
of attending a rehearsal of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra under Fritz 
Busch. We who took advantage of this 
opportunity were doubly fortunate in 
hearing a rehearsal not only of orches- 
tral numbers but also of a piano con- 
certo, parts of a two-piano concerto 
and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s 
Dream music with women’s chorus. 
These rehearsals represented the kind 
of practice which we all need in pre- 
paring for public performance. We 
also need the kind of practicing which 
was done in preparation for these re- 
hearsals. To students doing ensemble 
work the necessity for these two kinds 
of practicing is taken for granted, but 
it often seems to be overlooked by 
those preparing for solo performance. 

The fact that there are two distinct 
basic types of practicing into which 
the time spent on any composition or 
program must be intelligently divided 
should constantly be considered. We 
must practice both taking in and giv- 
ing out. A public performance is a giv- 
ing out of ideas, both emotional and 
esthetic. When we hear a Rubinstein, 
Heifetz or Horowitz we are impressed 
by the esthetic ideas and moved by the 
emotional ideas with which they fill 
their performances. They are giving 
out to us their concepts of the com- 
poser’s intentions. Their practice in- 
volves study—learning, or taking in, 
and rehearsal—giving out. 


Along with the hard, serious work 
which is almost a legend about his 
practicing, we must remember that 
Paderewski said that he always played 
a piece informally for three years be- 
fore putting it on a formal program. 
He not only practised hard taking in 
but also practiced thoroughly giving 
out. It is always necessary to practice 
every aspect of musical performance 
with the aim of study—taking in thor- 
oughly, and rehearsal—giving out con- 
vincingly. 

A young winner of a recent national 
contest, who had played successfully 
with one of our major symphony or- 
chestras, made a concert tour the next 
season as the result of this success. In 
October he played his program in the 
concert series of a University in the 
midwest and then continued to play 
it once or twice a week until January, 
when he played it for his New York 
concert debut. Having been successful 
with the orchestra in New York, he 
wanted to make sure that his first 
recital there would be equally success- 
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ful. He had played the program ap- 
proximately fifteen times on lesser 
occasions before playing it for the 
most important one. This was part of 
his rehearsal practice, his giving-out 
practice, in preparation for the big 
event. Preceeding this rehearsal prac- 
tice, and also continuing with it, was 
his study practice—the reabsorption of 
ideas of a technical, interpretive or 
other type which may have become 
vague. When both kinds of practice 
were at their peak he was ready for 
the New York concert. 


Music has been defined as “the scale 
relationship of tones.” The first step 
in taking in thoroughly is the analysis 
of the harmonic and melodic structure 
of the music in order to grasp the 
composer’s ideas. With the average 
student this is similar to the study of 
Latin in school when it is necessary 
to look up the meaning of individual 
words in the glossary, then figure out 
their grammatical relationship and 
from these discover the idea the writ- 
er is trying to express. In music study, 
the identification of chords corresponds 
to looking up the Latin words—their 
resolution and grouping in phrases to 
the grammatical relationship of the 
words. Once the idea has been grasped 
in either case, as the result of thor- 
ough study of the construction, the de- 
tails can be recalled by recalling the 
idea. Recalling the idea is the type of 
thinking along grammatical lines which 
must be rehearsed in preparation for 
public performance—the giving out. At 
this stage the player does not attempt 
to recall every detail in sequence, but 
only the broader ideas from which, 
when necessary, any detail can be re- 
called. 


From the technical aspect, the prac- 
ticing of a composition also must in- 
clude taking in and giving out—study 
and rehearsal. In the first practicing 
there must be a vivid awareness of the 
two broader types of motions used— 
finger action and hand or arm mo- 
tion. Each passage must be analyzed 
to see what types of motions are in- 
volved. Each note in legato passages 
of single notes must be played with 
a definite and relaxed finger action. 
Especial attention must be given to 
the correct action of the fifth finger 
and thumb in order to avoid using them 
with a hand motion. Where there is 
a break in the legato there must be 
the consciousness of a relaxed hand or 
arm motion. In chord or octave pas- 
sages there must be a single, relaxed 
hand or arm motion from chord to 
chord or octave to octave. In other 





words the taking-in process requires 
slow practice with a constant, alert 
attention to the motion with which 
every note is played so that the cor- 
rect technical habits will be formed. 

Then comes the giving-out practice, 
or rehearsing in which the student be- 
comes accustomed to the musular 
“feel” of longer groups of notes, the 
relaxed flow of motion with the varia- 
tions in pressure which result in the 
dynamic variations in tone. The sen- 
sation of playing groups with correct 
technic is different from the sensation 
of the individual motions made when 
playing the notes slowly. All pianists 
are conscious of the sensation in the 
hands and fingers which comes in an- 
ticipation of playing the opening meas- 
ures of any composition. There is a 
muscular memory of how the passage 
feels which is different from that when 
practicing slowly. The development of 
this sensation is a matter of rehearsal, 
or giving-out practice after the indi- 
vidual motions have become automatic 
or a matter of habit. 

With interpretation the two phases 
of study are more obvious. The study 
by a pianist of the interpretation of a 
composition is very similar to the 
study of an orchestral score by a con- 
ductor. Richard Wagner once wrote 
that the chief function of a conductor 
is to find the melody and interpret it. 
It is this element of interpretive study 
which is most often passed over too 
casually by students. There is, how- 
ever, a good reason for this defective 
practicing. By far the largest propor- 
tion of the time spent by a piano 
student in practicing any piece is de- 
voted to technical work and memoriz- 
ing. The element of most pieces which 
requires the most technical practice is 
accompaniment of background to the 
melody—except, of course, in pas- 
sages where the melody is purely 
a pattern of a decorative nature, 
such as that of Chopin’s’ Black 


(Continued on page 22 























The Big Question For 
Every Music Supervisor 


Which Students 
Have Musical 
Talent? 


The proven GRETSCH-TILSON 
talent test will answer this 
question... 

It unerringly spots latent musical tal- 
ent. It excites musical interest among 
the entire student body and will make 
the music department in your school 
outstanding. 


AMAZINGLY ACCURATE 


The ratings of the Gretsch-Tilson 
talent test are amazingly accurate. 
Supervisors everywhere are using it 
to build up large enrollments for 
Band, Orchestra and Choral Groups, 
with each student intelligently placed 
in the branch he’s best fitted for. 


Why THE 


GRETSCH-TILSON TEST? 





*® Simple to Give 

* Completely Recorded 

© Comprehensive 

© Window Key Correctors 


Given FREE in your school thru 


your nearby Gretsch dealer. Write us 
today so we can arrange the details 
with your own dealer. And remember, 
it’s proven and the test material is 
FREE. 


THE FRED. GRETSCH MFG. CO. 


Musical instrument Makers Sin 
60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11 


218 SOUTH WABASH AVE 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 4, ILL 








Purely Personal 


by 


H. GRADY HARLAN 


Dr. Albert Edmund Brown, formerly 
of Boston, is now opening his studio 
in Denver at 1410 Grant St. 


Hazel Griggs, who has just returned 
from a month of visiting and con- 
certizing in Mexico City, visited friends 
in San Antonio and Dallas before re- 
turning to her home in New York. 


Julia Smith, well-known Texas-born 
composer of New York, visited her fam- 
ily and friends in Denton during 
August. 

Eleanor Roosevelt went to Berk- 
shire this summer as the continuity 
reader of “Peter and the Wolf” in col- 
laboration with Koussevitsky. A new 
field for this versatile lady. 


Menotti’s operas in English are gain- 
ing in popularity over America. This 
should provoke other composers in the 
field. 

This brings to mind an observation 
made by Conrad V. Bos, celebrated ac- 
companist, who does not agree with 
our public which rejects a translation. 
He cites songs of Grieg which we ac- 
cept greedily in the German text, 
though originally these were in Nor- 
wegian and translated into German. 


Bertha Foster, president of the 
Musician Club of America, reports the 
organization has purchased a valuable 
piece of property and is now improv- 
ing it. Contributions are invited from 
friends everywhere, which may be 
mailed to Miss Foster, 1564 Brickell 
Avenue, Miami, Fla. 


Mary Elizabeth Monroe has been ap- 
pointed as Music Education Repre- 
sentative for Theo. Presser Company. 


The first INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
OYMPIAD, organized at Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, will be staged in that city in June 
of 1951. Young musicians from over 
the world are invited to participate. 


The Choir Clinic conducted at Har- 
din-Simmons University by Dr. John 
Finley Wiliamson attracted directors 
and singers from over Texas and ad- 
joining states. 


Louise Lawson, teacher of music in 
the schools of the famous cotton- 
seed town of Martindale, recently pre- 
sented to the students and patrons 
of the area, Mary Nancy Weaver, 
pianist of London, England. 


Dr. Lena Milam and associates in the 
music department of the Beaumont 
public schools have planned and ad- 
ministered the most respect-command- 
ing Music Week celebration that we 
have observed. It was their 29th music 
week observance. 


Professor Lloyd Patten, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg, sends 
the list of the following students who 
have participated in recitals recently; 
Jeanne Stegall, Nell Williams, Doris 
Pressgrove, Marcus Jordan, William 
Clyde Day, and Lilian Baird. 


Thomas McBurney, Fine Arts Bldg. 
of Chicago, has mailed out an interest- 
ing folder announcing 1950-51 teach- 
ing plan. 


San Antonio Symphony and Dr. 
Reiter are set for the best season of 
Dr. Reiter’s tenure. Opera Festival is 
unusually attractive. 


75 Progressive Series Teachers at- 
tended the Foreign Master Class held 
in Mexico City in August. It was held 
this year as an auxiliary workshop of 
the University of Mexico City. This 
plan is part of the program for pro- 
motion of Culture and the Arts within 
the Americas. Several from our region 
attended this, the ninth Foreign Mas- 
ter Session. 


Professor Leonard N. Perkins, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, attended the 
Wilhousky Choral Clinic in San An- 
tonio, August 21-26. 


Marjorie Walthall, who received her 
Doctorate in Musicology from Colum- 
bia University in 1948, is doing re- 
search in London. 


Dr. Eric Sorentin, recently returned 
from Chicago and Ne wYork, resumed 
his duties as conductor of the 
San Angelo Civic Symphony Septem- 
ber 6. 


Nell Parmley’s mother can sing end- 
lessly many folk tunes that have never 
been tapped by folklorists, and which, 
like all folk tunes, have come down 
by grapevine. 


And speaking of musical mothers, 
Mrs. England, Virgean England Estes’ 
mother, continues to enrich the musi- 
cal life of piano students in Commerce, 
Texas. 


Dr. Silvio Scionti 
native Italy of the 
musical 
Rome. 


writes from his 
lovely open air 
concert he has enjoyed in 
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The newest addition to the number 
of orchestras already in existence in 
Texas is a small orchestra, the SAN 
ANTONIO LITTLE SYMPHONY. An 
orchestra of this size, in which virtu- 
ally all of the instruments of a full 
symphony are represented, has been 
organized to fill the musical needs of 
all communities in this part of the 
country. We know that large orches- 
tras cost money. to hire, and quite a 
lot of it. A small functional group, 
with a price range within everyone’s 
reach, can bring the best of orchestral 
music to even the smallest of villages. 
The founders and co-managers, Miss 
Martha McCrory and Mr. Merlin J. 
Escott, both musicians themselves, 
have realized the necessity of bringing 
music to the people. It is with this 
idea in mind that Miss McCrory and 
Mr. Escott have established the SAN 
ANTONIO LITLE SYMPHONY. 


It is also their aim in organizing 
this orchestra to encourage young 
musicians and young artists in the 
Southwest by giving these persons the 
opportunity of appearing as_ soloist 
with a symphony orchestra. Auditions 
will be held for this purpose, and as 
many young artists as possible will 
be allowed to appear as soloist. 


The conductor of the Little Sym- 
phony is the prominent young Amer- 
ican conductor and violinist, Julius 
Hegyi. He is the assistant conductor 
and concertmaster of the San Antonio 
Symphony. Mr. Hegyi has had wide 
experience both as conductor of con- 
cert and radio orchestras and as solo 
violinist and chamber musician. A na- 
tive of New York, he has appeared as 
soloist with the CBS Symphony. He 
has played in the City Center Sym- 
phony of New York under the direc- 
tion of Leopold Stokowski for three 
years, and has played with the NBC 
Symphony under Toscanini. He was the 
founder and first violinist of the Hegyi 
and Amati String Quartets. A gradu- 
ate of the Juilliard School of Music, 
Mr. Hegyi has had the guidance of 
Joseph Szigeti, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
Stokowski, and Jacques Gordon. 
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San Antonio Little Symphony 








The Little Symphony consists of 
seventeen outstanding members of the 
San Antonio Symphony. Many of the 
players are first chair men in the large 
symphony, and all are artists in their 
own right. Each has had excellent 
training and they have joined forces 
in the Little Symphony to create a 
most outstanding organization. 

During the orchestra’s first and 
opening season, it will enjoy a three 
week tour. Many concerts have been 
planned throughout Texas. Two con- 
certs are scheduled in San Antonio at 


* The Best in New Band Music 


FILLMORE - - In The lead Again. 


CONSIDER THESE ITEMS 
BAND MUSIC 





the San Pedro Playhouse on October 
19th and November Ist. 

Two of the most outstanding solo- 
ists in Texas have been obtained for 
the first season. They are Bess Hie- 
ronymus, pianist, and John Seagle, 
baritone. Miss Hieronymus is a native 
of Temple, Texas. She received her 
early training under Dr. Walter Gile- 
wicz of Belton, Texas. She has studied 
intensively with Heinrich Gebhard in 
Boston, John Woods Duke at Smith 
College, and Soulima Stravinsky in 
California. She has appeared in nu- 
merous concerts and recitals in the 
East as well as throughout Texas. She 
ippeared as soloist with the Festival 
Orchestra in Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nit, last summer. She is a_ professor 
of music at Trinity University and 
Director of Music at the Madison 
Square Presbyterian Church in San 
Antonio. 

Mr. John Seagle, son of the late 
Oscar Seagle, is a well known artist 
in many parts of the country. He has 
had many years of experience as a 
radio and television star, and is direc- 
tor of the Seagle Colony at Schroon 
Lake, New York. He is currently pre- 
paring a Town Hall recital in New 
York. He is a professor of music at 
Trinity University. 

Anyone desiring additional informa- 
tion regarding the Little Symphony 
may write to the McCrory-Escott Lit- 
tle Symphony Management, 337 West- 
minster, San Antonio 1, Texas. 


* Fine Things in Instrumental 





by N. DeRubertis 


by James L. Tarver 


by J. V. Owings 
by J. V. Owings 
by J. V. Owings 


by J. V. Owings 


Solo and piano 1.00 


528 ELM STREET 





CONCERT 
THE AWAKENING OF GALATEA—Lyric Poem (Gr. 3) 


PLANTATION MEMORIES—Southern Rhapsody (Gr. 3) 


BOP SHE GOES—Concert (Gr. 4) by Deke Moffitt 


Sym Band. 6.50 
MARCH arin 
WE'RE MEN OF FLORIDA (Gr. 3) by Henry Fillmore Full Band 1.25 
NOVELTY 


A TRIO GROWS IN BROOKLYN (Gr. 3) by Leo Vitello 
Novelty Trio featuring Cornet, Clarinet and Trombone 


- INSTRUMENTAL 
MODERN MOODS NO. 1—B> Clarinet Solo with piano acc. (Gr. 2) .50 


MODERN MOODS NO. 2—B}h Clarinet solo with piano acc. (Gr. 2) .50 
CLARINET HOLIDAY—B> Clarinet solo with piano acc. (Gr. 2) 50 


SURPRISE CAPRICE—B} Clarinet solo with piano acc. (Gr. 2) 50 


MIGNONETTE—Flute Solo with Piano acc. (Gr. 3) .75 
by W. D. McCaughey 
A LITTLE PEACH—Polka—Cornet solo with piano acc. (Gr. 4) 1.00 


by Herman Bellstedt, Revised by A. H. Schaefer 
FANCY FREE—Solo, Duet or Trio for Cornets or Trombones, 

All parts interchangeable (Gr. 4) August H. Schaefer 
Duet and piano 11.25 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Full Band $4.00 
Sym. Band 6.00 
Full Band 4.50 
Sym. Band 6.50 
Full Band 4.50 


Full Band 1,50 


Trio and piano 1.50 


























Pan Plays Fis Pipes 


“Pan went wandering by a brook. 
From its banks a reed he took; 
| ‘I will make a Pipe,’ said he, 
And then I'll play most merrily.” 
—Estelle F. Smith 


| ABOUT CHILDREN FOR CHILDREN 


BY CHILDREN 
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VIRGINIA HARLAN | 
2170 West Kings Highway 

San Antonio, Texas | 








HALLOWE‘EN 
Theme and Variations 


“The Imps Will Get You If You Don't Watch Out” 


“If you don’t believe in Fairies 

And the Elves are not your friends 

And you have no faith in Brownies or 
in Gnomes 

Let me give you just a glimpse 

Of some funny little IMPS 


That invade today so many happy 
homes.”—Anon. 
VARIATION I—IMPatient 


Did you ever start something hap- 
pily and suddenly become so discour- 
aged that you were ready to give up? 
A naughty little IMP that never likes 
to see a task completed kept teasing: 
“Give it up, give it up. Quitting is the 
quickest and easiest way to get rid 
of this chore.” This little IMP is al- 
ways trying to upset the work of boys 
and girls and we must have an AN- 
SWER THAT WILL STAND UP TO 
THIS IMP. How about this answer: 
“Go away, silly IMP. If I have com- 
pleted this piece up to the last measure 
and stop there, I have failed. Confucius 
who was a very wise man, as well as a 
musician, who lived in China long ago 
said: ‘If I were building a mountain 
and stopped before the last basketful 
of earth is placed on the summit, I 
have failed. I WILL NOT BE A 
GIVER-UPPER! I SHALL BE A 
JOB-FINISHER!” 


VARIATION II—IMPerfect 

This ugly little IMP encourages us 
to be lazy and doesn’t want us to do 
our best. “A few careless habits will 
not be noticed,” he falsifies. 

A ready answer that will make this 
dangerous fellow run away might be 
suggested: “Little IMP, you are fool- 
ing no one but yourself. You must 
think every day is Hallowe’en day, 
but I celebrate only one Hallowe’en 
day each year. Little IMP, I want you 
to stand before the mirror and start 
to button your shirt. Suppose you 
button the first button wrong. What 
is happening? Continue, and you no- 
tice all the buttons are wrong. If you 
do not correct the CARELESS mistake 
in music you are sorry later, too. Do 
you understand that I do not believe 
in you?” 
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VARIATION III—IMPossible 
Is a little IMP that told Thomas 
Edison that there NEVER would be 
electric lights. Mr. Edison was cour- 
ageous and DETERMINED and today 
we have comforts and pleasures such 
as radio, television and talking pic- 


tures because he chased away IMP- 
ossible. 

Let’s have the courage and good 
sense to tell this ugly IMP that he 


is counterfeit or “Make-Believe.” 
Watch out for these three IMPS— 

IMPatient, I[MPerfect, and IMPossible 

who wear masks to hide the real truth. 


* 


A NICE HALLOWE'EN 
PIECE TO PLAY 


TROLL DANCE (In the Hall of the 
Mountain King)***Grieg. (From “Peer 
Gynt”). 

A TROLL 
tain spirit 
goblin. 

Peer Gynt has fled into the rugged 
mountain fastness and he is surround- 
ed by Trolls who do tricks to tease 
him, until they scatter as the church 
bells announce the dawn. 

The opening measures of the move- 
ment are light and weird, suggesting 
the approach on tip-toe of the stealthy 
Trolls coming out of the shadows. Lit- 
tle by little the music grows exciting 
as the trolls are whirling and rushing 
dizzily about and giving sharp shrieks 
of anger because their delightful pas- 
time of torturing Peer Gynt is inter- 
rupted by the approach of daylight 
which goblins do not like. 


* 


BETWEEN THE BOOK-ENDS 


One Volume of 150 Illustrated Min- 
ute Biographies—Samuel Nisenson and 
Wm. A. DeWitt. (Grossett and Dun- 
lap—N. Y.) 

(Contains 15 musical sketches). 

The Book House for Children—(Book 
House Pub. Co., Chicago). 

(12 Volumes’ devoting 
space to musical ideas). 





is a Scandinavian moun- 
resembling a gnome or a 





generous 


People of Other Lands Series—Fide- 
ler Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

(9 Volumes purchased separately, 
one chapter in each being devoted to 
music). 

BUILDING OUR RECORD LIBRARY 

Witches’ Dance—MacDowell Victor 
20398 

Hallowe’en (Brown-Meissner) — Vic- 
tor 22922. 

The Witch — Tschaikowsky Victor 
20399. 

Witch’s Ride 
—Victor 22176. 

Sorcerer’s Apprentice (For Childrer) 
—Dukas, Musicraft M71. 


(Hansel and Gretel) 


The Trolls (Peer Gynt)—Grieg — 
Musicraft M77. 
Danse Macabre—Saint Saens—Vic- 


tor 14162. 
* 


LESSON SURVIVAL 


“IMPORTANT” —is a jingle Billy Harlan 
composed after the TMTA Convention held 
in Waco. There Miss Charlotte DuBois of 
the University of Texas Education Depart- 
ment told Junior Music Makers in her Class 
Piano Demonstration: “We make music with 
our ears.” 
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JUNIORS IN THE NEWS 
WELL INFORMED 


Mrs. La Rue Conlon, San Antonio 
music teacher and retiring president 
of TMTA, had completed the playing of 
a modern piece of music. The period 
for free expression had opened. She 
asked Sue McCurdey, 9, what she 
thought about when the music was 
being played (and it WAS dissonant). 
Sue replied: “It made me think of the 
United Nations. You know they just 
don’t seem to get together.” 
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Several members of the Denton Civic Boy Choir with George Bragg, director 


(left) and Salvatore Baccaloni, operatic basso. 


PROUDLY WE HAIL! 


The Denton Civic Boy Choir is the 
newest addition of its kind to the con- 
cert field. Organized in 1946 it proudly 
boasts more than 250 appearances in 
clubs, colleges, theatres, churches and 
opera, including an appearance in Mark 
Blitzen’s radio musical, “I’ve Got the 
Tune” and “The Cradle Will Rock,” 
as well as formal appearances on the 
concert stage with Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


The Denton Optimist Club and the 
Chamber of Commerce have given bus- 
iness guidance to this group of young- 
sters who present an engaging picture 
in their gray trousers, maroon coats 
and crisp white shirts. 


Recently they returned from a sev- 
eral thousand mile trip of thrills and 
excitement which took them to the Na- 
tional Optimist Convention at Atlantic 
City and a TV show, Radio City, New 
York. 


(One cannot resist adding that auto- 
graphed baseballs—gifts from the New 
York Giants at one of their games 
where they were honor guests—were 
by no means an anti-climax to the 
trip). 


It is natural for children to be busy. 
Merely “Make-Believe” work experi- 
ences cary an artificial ring to chil- 
dren. The travelling bus—a personal 
relations classroom — extends musical 
education to include new experiences. 
For example, geography comes ALIVE 
as they pass rivers, mountains, valleys, 
villages and cities. History comes 
ALIVE as they visit historic shrines. 
The rules of good CITIZENSHIP come 
ALIVE as the boys learn to co-operate 
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and to respect the rights of others, to 
respect punctuality and accuracy, and 
learn to follow instructions. Music 
comes ALIVE by their sensitive par- 
ticipation and sharing with the public 
the wide repertoire ranging from early 
liturgical music to modern composi- 
tions. 

Two travelling mothers assist with 
wardrobe and health habits. Johnny 
Woods is accompanist and piano soloist 
of extraordinary ability. George Bragg, 
music major of NTSC, is the originator 
and director of the stunning Civie Boy 
Choir of Denton, Texas, which today 
“Proudly We Hail.” 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


Children’s Day, which was observed 
by 15 states for the first time last 
October, will be observed the third 
Sunday in October this year. Chairman 
of the Children’s Day National Council 
is George J. Hecht, publisher of Par- 
ents’ Magazine and Chairman of the 
American Parents’ Council. 

It is wonderful for the needs of 
children to be examined by church and 
civic groups who pause to consider 
what can be done in an added way for 
their development, and to discuss ways 
and means of meeting these needs. 
Plans are made for providing health 
and recreational advantages as well as 
cultural opportunities of which MU- 
SIC is important in these plans. 


JUNIOR NIGHTINGALE 
FROM ITALY 








One of the greatest voices of ou 
day is that of Maria Alberghetti, child 
soprano from Pesaro, Italy. She sang 
“Caro Nome” at the age of four. She 
knows the role of Gilda in “Rigoletto” 
and of Violetta in “La Traviata.”’ She 
made a conquest of New York recently. 
Her father is her only teacher and her 
mother is her accompanist. She is now 
fourteen, a child in her ways and 
looks. She made her debut in Milan in 
1947. She has been compared to Ade- 
lina Patti who was also a sensation 
as a child. 
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ISABEL SCIONTI 
B.M.; M.M.; Mus.D. 
Private Studio 
Denton, Texas 
CONCERT PIANIST - TEACHER 
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Climbing Spaces, 
Tumbling Lines 


1716 Sansom Street 





NEW PIANO MUSIC FOR FALL 
WHEN AMERICA WAS Y 


Where a Little Bird Sleeps (Gr. 1) 
Lullabye for Retie’s Teddy Bear 


Drums & Trumpets (Gr. 1-2) 
Rippling & Rocking (Gr. 2) 


Copies sent on approval on request 


ELKAN-VOGEL CoO., INC. 


OUNG 
Carol Sharp .35 
(Gr.1) Carol Sharp .35 


Carol Sharp .35 
Carol Sharp .35 


Philadelphia 3, Penna. 

















NATIONAL GUILD 


Founder - President 
Austin, Texas 


Ir) Allison, Mus. D., 
Box 1113, 


AN INTERVIEW 
WITH A TEXAN 


Inez Hudgins on Present-Day Teaching 


“Yes, there is something which I 
would really like to get off my chest!” 
said Inez Hudgins with a smile. We 
were relaxing for a few minutes after 
the New York auditions where Miss 
Hudgins has always entered pupils. 
Dallas is her home, her B.M. from 
Texas Christian University, with post 
graduate study in Texas and New 
York with Paolo Gallico, Winifred 
Pyle, Harold Morris, Clarence Dicken- 
son, David McKay Williams and many 
master-classes. Miss Hudgins is organ- 
ist in Ridgewood, New Jersey, with a 
flourishing class of private pupils on 
weekdays. 

“I would like to plead with parents 
to slow down living at home. I have pu- 
pils come with such tenseness there is 
no opportunity to teach them well. 
Parents should be available to their 
children to help them evaluate activi- 
ties properly in our complex life and 
help them decide what to do and what 
to leave out. 

“As the audition season closes I be- 
lieve the thing that appeals to me 
most in the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers is that it gives the pupils 
a definite objective which is_ dif- 
ferent from recitals. I have seen that 
pupils do not get the ‘buzz’ out of 
their own individual recitals which they 
do from Guild auditions. The child of 
mediocre talent is judged on his own 
merits, and the pupil with great talent 
on his—they are not competing in the 
Guild—therefore it encourages the av- 
erage pupil, a most necessary point. 


The finest addition to the Guild re- 
quirements in recent years is_ the 
IMMT (irreducible minimum of scales 
and cadence chords which are a must 
with every pupil)—it is bringing up 
the standard everywhere and it can 
truly be said that the Guild is making 
better pupils and therefore better 
teachers.” 








Rudolph Berryman, $100 prize winner of 
National Recording Competition in Collegi- 
ate category, studied with his parents, Cecil 
and Alice Berryman of Omaha, Neb. He is 
on the “Dean’s Honor List” at Omaha Uni- 
vers.tv, member of Kappa Mu Lamba, Phi 
Eta Sigma, Corinthian Society; gives many 
recitals in and about Omaha; composes, 
plays trumpet, and pipe organ. He says in a 
letter to Dr. Allison, “Along with my parents 
I appreciate so much the wonderful work 
you are doing with the Guild, and I have 
been privileged t» see the Guild from the 
viewpoints of both teacher and student—you 
are upholding standards.” 





MICROGROOVE MUSIC 


GEORGE ANSON 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth 


BARTOK: Sonata for Two Pianos and 
Percussion. William Masselos, Maro 
Ajemian, pianists; S. Goodman, A. 
Marcus, percussion. Dial LP1. 

BEETHOVEN: Concerto No. 1 in C 
Major, Op. 15, for Piano and Orches- 
tra. Walter Gieseking and Philhar- 
monia Orchestra. Columbia LP 4307. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 85 (“La 
Reine”). Vienna State Opera Or- 
chestra conducted by Baltzer coupled 
with 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 82 (“The 
Bear”). Vienna Symphony conducted 
by Sternberg. Haydn Society LP 
1008. 

MOZART: 
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Idomeneo, Re Di Creta, 


K.636. Complete opera recording 
sung in Italian. Soloists, Vienna 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Meinhard von Zallinger. Four 12- 
inch records. Haydn Society Set 2020. 

SATIE: “Parade,” and Auric: Suite 
from “Les Matelots.” Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Kurtz. 
Columbia LP 2112. 

SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 8 in B 
Minor (“Unfinished”). London Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Josef 
Krips. London LP 209. 

SESSIONS: Symphony No. 2. New 
York Philharmonic Symphony con- 
ducted by Mitropoulos. Columbia LP 
2120. 


Grace White, 





UF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Representative and Editor 
527 W. 121st St., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Southwestern: 


The new Guild syllabus is _ pink, 
“hydrangea pink” Dr. Allison calls it 
(growing hydrangeas is his hobby). Dr. 
Allison stresses the international as- 
pect of the Guild in 1950, its twenty- 


first year, because of its chapter in 
Cuba. 


Walter Hendl spoke in the spirited 
symposium sponsored by Carl Fischer 
Co. in their beautiful new concert hall. 
Mrs. Merle Montgomery introduced Mr. 
Hendl who spoke frankly about the 
problems of a conductor in making up 
a year’s programs in advance, taking 
into account the tastes of the profes- 
sional musicians, the laymen, the guar- 
antors. 


Edwin Franko Goldman, famous 
band leader, gave comparisons of con- 
ditions of the days when he first 
played in a band with the present. 
Norman Della Joio, composer and pian- 
ist of Juilliard says that teachers 
should open a world that encompasses 
all music, not try to make “stars” 
of the piano, violin, cello, etc. George 
Bornoff of Columbia Teachers College 
says simple orchestra music is needed 
for public schools which is the new 
force in music today. Ada Richter said 
she would prefer a pupil to play a 
simple hymn for Sunday school or a 
march for his dayschool rather than 
elaborate solos in the studio. Dr. Peter 
Menin, teacher of composition in Juil- 


‘liard spoke on building taste—said it 


is better to produce the 15th, 16th, 17th 
century music as it is, already written 
in perfect taste, rather than “arrange- 
ments” of folk-music in 19th century 
style. 


The National Music Council is the 
only link between the musical world 
and the United Nations. The Council 
Bulletin contains information vital to 
all musicians. Information about the 
Council should be addressed to 338 
West 89th St., New York 24. 
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DICTION IN SINGING 


Reinholdt Schmidt 


Kansas University 


Since the ultimate in the art of sing- 
ing is the interpretation of song, and 
since such interpretation demands the 
projection of a text through music it 
is evident that any discussion of vocal 
technique must end in an exposition 
of the problems of diction and how 
they are to be solved. 

Westerman, in his book, The Emer- 
gent Voice, says “There are five steps 
in the development of sound vocal skills, 
each one dependent on the preced- 
ing one, and, consequently, all inter- 
dependent, viz.— posture, breathing, 
phonation, resonance, and diction.” Ac- 
cepting this principle we can see that 
good diction is utterly impossible with- 
out thorough groundwork and elimina- 
tion of uneccessary resistances and in- 
terferences in the first four. However, 
we must beware of the false motion 
that such training will obviate the 
necessity for a careful study of dic- 
tion and its accompanying problems. 

At this point it seems to me that for 
purposes of clarity and common un- 
derstanding a few definitions are in 
order. Too frequently among singers 
and vocal pedagogues alike the words 
diction, articulation, enunciation, and 
pronunciation are scattered about with 
complete abandon and to the abandon- 
ment of their real meaning. Conse- 
quently, so as to preclude the possibi- 
lity of being misinterpreted I would 
like to define articulation as the mus- 
cular movements involved in forming 
vowels and consonants; enunciation, as 
the clarity with which the vowels and 
consonants are projected; pronuncia- 
tion, as how we form vowels and con- 
sonants into words, subject to inflec- 
tions, dialects, and localisms; diction, 
as the sum total of the preceding 
three. 


It is in the field of articulation that 
there seems to be the greatest dif- 
ference of opinion among vocal peda- 
gogues. One group, and a respected 
group it is, holds that the muscular 
movements involved in speech have 
their origin in the back of the mouth 
in the pharyngeal region. The second 
group, just as respected, I trust, for 
[ am one of them, insist that articu- 
lation has its inception, a word which 
I would like to underscore, in the front 
part of the mouth and face, that is, the 
front part of the tongue, the lips, and 
the cheek muscles. I have used the 
word “inception” because it is here 
that the movement begins. It is upon 
this part of the articulation mechanism 
that the student must concentrate his 
conscious attention. We know that it 
is impossible to move one part of the 
body without a complementary move- 
ment in some other part of the body. 
Watch a woman pianist in a sleeveless 
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evening gown. As she moves her 
fingers on the keys one can detect 
muscular movement in the forearm 
near the elbow, but her conscious at- 
tention is on the fingers and the move- 
ment near the elbow is secondary and 
complementary. In like manner when 
we articulate with the- lips, tongue, 
and cheeks there is movement at the 
back of the tongue and in the region 
of the soft palate, but this movement 
must always be non-conscious. Con- 
scious attention to any part of the 
body automatically creates a tension 
at that point, and throughout vocal 
instruction we are striving to remove 
resistances and tensions from the 
throat muscles. It, therefore, seems 
to me that it is inconsistent to em- 
phasize throat control the minute we 
talk about articulation. Just as there 
is an area of power in the breathing 
mechanism, an area of phonation in 
the throat controlled entirely by in- 
direction, an area of resonance in the 
head, so there is an area of articula- 
tion. This area can be defined by an 
imaginary line drawn vertically down 
from the frontal cheek bones. 

Beside the obvious facts that the 
difference between speech and sing- 
ing lies in range of pitch and rhythm, 
there is the further difference that 
normally vowels are held over a longer 
period of time in singing than in 
speech. There is no appreciable differ- 
ence in the length of consonants in 
singing and in speech. We are, then, 
faced with the observation that vowels 
give beauty to language, consonants 
give meaning. This can be graphically, 
but simply shown by the following:— 
allowing each dash to stand for an 
omitted letter it would be difficult to 
read this line of a well known song. 

“a--y -e -a-- -o O-- i--i--y” 

Yet, if I reverse the procedure and 
let the dashes stand for vowels, we 
have 

“C-rr- m- b-ck t- -ld V-rg-nn-” 
and the meaning is clear. From this 
it should be evident that if the con- 
sonants are not clearly sounded there 
can be no meaning to the text, and 
even though the vowels be ever so 
beautifully intoned there can be no 
emotional idea conveyed to the listener, 
and the song becomes nothing more 
than an attractive vocalise. This pro- 
jection of the word idea by means of 
vowels and consonants is what we 
mean by enunciation. There is no such 
thing as clear enunciation. Such an ex- 
pression is redundant. If it is not clear 
there is no enunciation. 

In addition to the problems of articu- 
lation and enunciation the teacher must 
also be on the alert for faulty pro- 
nunciation. We are all aware of the 


fact that a persons’ native locale can 
be identified by his speech manner- 
isms; the New England Yankee’s 
broad “ah” for words having the “ar” 
sound, such as “paht” for “part” and 
“cah” for “car”, etc., the southern 
drawl; the middle easterner’s broad 
“i” in words like “climb” and “time”; 
and, of course, the plains-dwellers’s 
“cairy” for “carry”, and “pair-o-dice” 
for “paradise”. These are acceptable 
and even charming in speech, but they 
have no place in singing because they 
detract from the interpreter’s main 
object—the unobstructed projection of 
poetic text to the listener, and any 
factor which calls the attention of the 
audience from the performance to the 
performer is destructive of pure artis- 
try. 

Articulation, enunciation, and pro- 
nunciation are the practical and tan- 
gible controls which closely. relate dic- 
tion to interpretation. There are also 
psychological and aesthetic controls. 
These can be broadly defined by the 
word “style,” a word which suggests 
many ramifications, far too many for 
adequate clarification here. Suffice it 
to say that style in singing involves 
not only an understanding of music, 
but an understanding of text, as well 
as an appreciation of the adequacy of 
the music to reflect the meaning of 
the text. In short, it is the ability of 
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ALVA BRANCH OMTA 


Back Row | to r—Miss Wilda Albright, 


Piano, 


Cherokee; Mrs. Mary Groh, Voice, Alva; 


Mrs. Edith Duncan, Piano, Cherokee; W. F. Duesinger, Head Music Dept. N. W. State College, 


Committee chairman OMTA Accreditation thru State Board of Education, Violinist, 


Alva; 


James Brakebill, Strings, Head Music Dept., Alva High School; Earl Cox, Vice-Pres. N. W. 
Dist., Piano and Voice, Cherokee. Front Row | to r—Nile Joachim, Band, Alva High School, 


Treasurer; Mrs. 
State President; 


Mary B. Korff, Piano, Capron, 
Miss Venus Walker, Violin, Cherokee, Secretary; Miss Ruth Marie Genuit, 


Vice-Pres.; Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, Piano, 


Voice, Vocal Head, N. W. State College, Pres. 


OKLAHOMA ENTHUSIASM RUNS HIGH 


Henry Hobart, Editor 


Determined to enlist the interest of 
Oklahoma’s music teachers in the state 
association, President Hazel D. Mon- 
fort spent a major portion of July and 
August traveling over the state effect- 
ing sub-district organizations. 

In accordance with plans adopted at 
a special meeting of the district pres- 
idents in Oklahoma City, June 4, each 
district is divided into 4 or 5 stra- 
tegically arranged sub-districts. Each 
sub-district is to have its own officers, 
presided over by a district vice-presi- 
dent to be appointed by the district 
president and Mrs. Monfort and re- 
porting to the district president; each 
sub-district to be designated by the 
name of the principal city in that area 
where organizational meetings are held. 


Northeast District 
A preliminary meeting of the Bart- 
lesville Branch resulted in the ap- 


pointment of Marjorie Bucher as sub- 
district Vice-President for that area. 
Similarly, Mrs. Gladys Grandin was 
appointed Vice-President of the Bris- 
tow Branch. 

Mrs. Lois Thomas of Miami, was 
appointed District Vice-President for 
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that area. Officers for these three 
branches will be elected at the first 
fall meeting. 

The Muskogee Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, John A. Meldrum, president, 
invited the Northeast District to hold 
its annual Convention in that city, and 
is desirous of establishing a branch 
there with the city association as the 
nucleus for the area. A meeting was 
also held at Sapulpa, in the studios 
of Mrs. Bertha Miller Newton, North- 
east District President. Sapulpa will 
affiliate with the Bristow Branch. 

Northwest District 

The Ponca City Branch met in pre- 
liminary organizational meeting, and 
was well attended. Mrs. Lena Sizelove 
was appointed as district Vice-Presi- 
dent for that Branch and presided at 
the gathering. Mrs. Julia Hunt is Pres- 
ident of the Northwest District, which 
also includes the sizeable cities of 
Blackwell, Tonkawa and Newkirk. 

The Alva OMTA Branch held their 
first fall meeting August 27, at the 
Northwestern State College. Earl Cox, 
District Vice-President from Chero- 
kee, conducted the meeting. Officers 





elected for the year are Miss Ruth 
Genuit, Alva, President; Mrs. P. Korff 
of Capron, Vice-President; Miss Venus 
Walker, Cherokee, Secretary; Nile 
Joachim, Alva, Treasurer; W. F. Deu- 
singer, Alva, publicity chairman. The 
Alva Branch voted to sponsor the 
Oklahoma State Symphony this season. 
Southeast District 

Mrs. W. B. Fellows was appointed 
Southeast District Vice-President for 
the Durant Branch. Election of offi- 
cers will be held at the first fall meet- 
ing. A preliminary meeting at Ard- 
more was devoted to round table dis- 
cussion; plans were made to meet in 
September to organize the local branch. 

Mrs. Clifford Logsdon, of Ada, was 
appointed District Vice-President of 
the Ada OMTA Branch. Mrs. Keller 
Dean, of Seminole, was appointed Dis- 
trict Vice-President of the Shawnee 
Branch. 

Southwest District 

Loraine B. Golsan, President of the 
Southwest District, and Mrs. Monfort 
spent a week in that area of the state 
with notable results. The Lawton 
OMTA Branch met in the studios of 
the Young Academy of Fine Arts; Mrs. 
F. E. Weller, of Lawton, was appoint- 
ed Southwest District Vice-President 
of the Branch. This group is calling a 
meeting for Sept. 10th, at which time 
officers will be elected. Some fifty 


teachers are expected to attend from 
that area. A two-day meeting was held 
in Elk City. Mrs. Fred Brawner of that 
city will assist in organizing an OMTA 
Branch there this fall. 





ALTUS OFFICERS, OMTA 
L te R—Miss Dora Dean Reed, Mangum, 
Parliamentarian; Mrs. Troy Smith, Hobart, 
Vice Pres. S.W. Dist.; Mrs. Stella Parrish, 
Altus, Pres. Altus Branch; Mrs. Tom Sugars, 
Altus, Publicity and Radio. 


The Altus meeting was outstanding. 
District Vice-President Mrs. Troy D. 
Smith for the area, conducted the meet- 
ing. Officers were elected at the first 
fall meeting on August 27th; these 
included Mrs. Stella Parrish, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Dora Dean Reed, of Man- 
gum, Parliamentarian and committees 

(Continued on page 19) 
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There were two voice teachers, five 
teachers of theoretical subjects and 
more than a dozen instructors in the 
various branches of orchestral music 
drawn from prominent symphony 
orchestras throughout the country. In- 
struction was also offered in speech, 
dramatics and foreign language dic- 
tion. 

Throughout the year, recitals were 
given by both preparatory and college 
students. In these, interest was pro- 
vided by piano and vocal solos and 
ensembles, speech numbers and instru- 
mental ensemble work. The _ school 
orchestra usually numbered at least 
30 and cooperated with the voice de- 
partment in presenting evenings of 
operatic selections or light operas. 

One highlight of the Conservatory 
calendar is the Chapman - Bryan 
Memorial Concert. For many years 
the late Miss Johnelle Bryan and the 
late Mrs. Caro Bryan Chapman, promi- 
nent Houston civic leaders noted for 
their love of music and their philan- 
thropic activities, were ardent patrons 
of the Conservatory. Their portraits 
hang in Mefo Hall, the Conservatory 
auditorium, and their spiritual pres- 
ence is always felt there by those 
whose connection with the Conserva- 
tory dates back to the days when the 
two sisters were frequent and gracious 
members of the audience at Conserva- 
tory functions. It is a tradition that 
students will do their best on this re- 
cital program, also the Conservatory 
chorus makes one of its annual ap- 
pearances at this time. 


Mefo Hall was named for Marcellus 
E. Foster, noted Houston newspaper 
man, who was one of the loyal sup- 
porters of the school during his life- 
time. Scholarships from endowment 
funds given by Mr. Foster, Miss Bryan 
and Mrs. Chapman, and by R. A. Josey, 
were offered piano students for a 
number of years. However the prac- 
tice of awarding scholarships has been 
discontinued and in its place oppor- 
tunities are provided students to earn 
their tuition through fellowship teach- 
ing, library or office work. 

Today many graduates of the Con- 
servatory are gaining prominence as 
teachers or artists and its students 
are being accepted for graduate work 
in the foremost musical schools of the 
country. 

On the faculty today are some 30 
men and women many of whom are 
distinguished both as teachers and per- 
formers. Mr. Hammond as head of 
the piano department has as his asso- 
ciate group Eva S. Davis, also Dean 
of the school; Thelma Huntington Link, 
Louise Smith, Constance Jessen, Na- 
talie Overstreet, and several fellow- 
ship teachers, including Joe L. Atchi- 
son, Jr., William Chaisson and Marion 
Walters. Other members of the faculty 
include Sara Aull, librarian; Brita 
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Westerberg Cassel and Ina Pearl Cur- 
ry, both voice teachers, Ernest Cassel, 
Dorothy Seeman Disch, registrar; Mary 
Alice Krahl, Harry Lantz, Andrew 
Louis, Mildred Milligan, Charles Pabor, 
Sidney J. Palmer, John R. Luce, Leon 
Secarcella, Leota Stilwell, Patricia 
Monarch White, and David Wuliger. 

The new location will provide the 
Houston Conservatory of Music with 
two buildings which include a total of 
more than thirty rooms. This expan- 
sion will provide space for class rooms, 
practice rooms, library, a recital hall, 
offices, faculty lounge, studios, and 
student recreation rooms. 
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CHRISTMAS CHORAL MUSIC 


S.A. 
CHRISTMAS JOY—Hunt 18 
HOLY CHILD—Martin 15 
SPRING CAROL—Britten (from “Ceremony of Carols’’) 15 
STAR CANDLES—Head 16 
S.S.A. 
CEREMONY OF CAROLS (complete)—Britten 1.00 
EPIPHANY — Kodaly (unacc.) .20 
FIRST MERCY—Warlock 16 
HOLY CHILD—Martin (arr. Cain) 16 
LITTLE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM—Head (arr. Cain) 18 
© LEAVE YOUR SHEEP—({arr. Hazlehurst—Samuelson) 16 
WOLCUM YOLE!—Britten (from ‘Ceremony of 15 
S.S.A.A. 
ANGELS AND THE SHEPHERDS—Kodaly (unacc.) 20 
AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKING—Oldroyd 16 
SLUMBER SONG OF THE MADONNA—Head (arr. the Krones) 16 
S.A.T.B. 
AT THE MANGER—Gibbs (unacc.) 16 
BETHLEHEM DOWN—Warlock 16 
From the CEREMONY OF CAROLS—Britten (available separately) each .18 

As Dew In Aprille, Balulalow, Deo Gracias, is No Rose, 

This Little Babe, Wolcum Yole! 

HOLY BOY—lIreland (unacc.) 16 
HOLY CHILD—Martin (arr. Cain) 16 
LITTLE LORD JESU IS SLEEPING—Rowley 16 
LITTLE ROAD TO BETHLEHEM—Head 18 
© LEAVE YOUR SHEEP—{arr. Hazlehurst) 16 
© LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM (Fantasia)}—McCollin .20 
STABLE DOOR—Gibbs (unacc.) 16 
THERE WERE SHEPHERDS IN THE FIELDS—Alock 15 
WHAT PERFUME THIS? O SHEPHERDS SAY!—(arr. Liddle) 18 
WHEN CHRIST WAS BORN OF MARY FREE—Finley (unacc.) 16 
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the singer to project to the listener the 
intent of the composer. 

This intent is sometimes elusive. Par- 
ticularly is this true in some of our 
modern song literature. Consider for a 
moment the three songs of Samuel 
Barber to poems by James Joyce, 
“Rain Has Fallen”, “Sleep Now”, and 
“T Hear an Army”. Books have been 
written trying to explain the writings 
of Joyce with little common agree- 
ment. The poems which I have men- 
tioned are abstract, just as much 
music is abstract, but there is a defin- 
ite mood and color running through 
them. It is this mood and color which 
Barber has caught in his songs, not 
the specific meaning. It is hard to 
know just what Joyce meant, but 
through the music one can see what 
Barber understood them to mean. Only 
through a study of the music in con- 
junction with the text can one arrive 
at a satisfactory interpretation. 

If English texts are so elusive the 
difficulty will be even more aggra- 
vated in foreign language songs. This 
immediately raises the question of 
singing in foreign languages, and how 
fluent one must be to sing in them. 
If the finesse of inflection is elusive 
in one’s own vernacular how much more 
so will it be in a language in which 
one is not at home. And again, I raise 
the rhetorical question—is it necessary 
to speak a language before singing 
in it? I think not. If the student dili- 
gently follows the steps I have out- 
lined in developing good English dic- 
tion, with the help of an adequate in- 
structor there is no reason why he can- 
not do a creditable job in a foreign 
language song. Of course, the more 
talented he is linguistically the easier it 
will be for him. He should have a fair 
knowledge of grammatical construction 
and vocabulary. In addition every song 
should be literally translated before 
attempting interpretation. It is only 
in this way that the true meaning of 
the text and its relation to the music 
can be realized. I have known many 
singers who could speak no French 
or German who could interpret songs 
in either language to satisfy natives of 
either country. Obviously, I am not one 
who is opposed to singing in foreign 
languages. There is a wealth of un- 
translated foreign vocal literature and 
I certainly do not want to bar either 
myself or my students from it. 

However, we do constantly find 
teachers who spend hours in a vain 
endeavor to get proper pronunciation 
and inflection in French, German, and 
Italian, yet gloss over the most flag- 
rant errors in English. I believe that 
the surest way to perfect diction in 
any language is strict adherence to 
the principles of diction in one’s own 
tongue. Furthermore, I believe that 
English is a beautiful and expressive 
language, worthy of careful study 
and tender care. 
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SAN ANTONIO MTA 
PLANS YEAR’S AGENDA 


At the first meeting, held in the 
home of the president, this associa- 
tion has planned for its most challeng- 
ing season. Mrs. Hazel Petraitis, first 
vice-president and program chairman, 
has arranged that meetings be held at 
the local colleges, Burbank High 
School, San Antonio Music Company, 
and Southern Music Company. Dr. T. 
S. McCorkle, T.C.U., is to be a guest 
speaker. 


In addition to regular association 
activities, the major objective of the 
year is the competition festival sched- 
uled for the month of May. The com- 
mittee chairmen for the festival are: 
Mrs. G. Lewis Doll, Piano; Mrs. Bar- 
bara Huntington, Voice; Irving Drie- 
brodt, Band Instruments; Dorothy 
Churchill, String Instruments. Last 
year more than nine hundred students 
participated. 


Awards for the winners in the fes- 
tival are provided by the Association, 
San Antonio Music Company, and 
Southern Music Company. This pro- 
gram was introduced by Dr. Ralph 
Ewing, past-president. 


Officers are: H. Grady Harlan, pres- 
ident; Hazel Petraitis, first vice-presi- 
dent; Artells Dickson, second vice- 
President; Mrs. Kathryn Verity, re- 
cording secretary; Cecile Marshall, cor- 
responding secretary; Mrs. J. E. Sills, 
treasurer; Stella Seymour, historian; 
LaRue Conlon, parliamentarian; and 
Mrs. Ronald Springall, auditor. 


Committee Chairmen are: Telka Staf- 
fel, membership; Hazel Petraitis, pro- 
gram; Vick Robbins McDowell, year- 
book; Meta Hertwig, ways and means; 
Artells Dickson, publicity; Belle Combs, 
communications; Gerald Ingraham, hos- 
pitality; Mrs. Ruby Schult, decora- 
tions; Edith Law, teachers exchange; 
and Charles Stone, Library. 


The Back Cover of this issue com- 
prises a partial directory for members 
of the association. 


DAISY POLK’S PUPILS 


Daisy Polk of Dallas, after wide 
travels, takes time to write of the in- 
teresting activities of several of her 
artist students. Helen Alexander, who 
won the lead in Kurt Weill’s “Down 
in the Valley” presented by the Shreve- 
port Opera Company also sang under 
John Brownlee in the Houston operetta 
season. She did some small parts for 
him including the role of Harriet in 
“Bittersweet.” Ethel Barrymore, who 
was in the production, coached her on 
the role in which she had made her 
debut many years ago. 

Aiso, Margaret Sommers, a _ pupil 
of Miss Polk’s before entering the Uni- 
versity of Texas, was chosen “Miss 
Austin” at the University and later 
was named “Miss Texas.” The decision 
was based on talent as well as pulchri- 
tude. Miss Sommers appeared on a 
nationwide hookup at the Shamrock 
Hotel, Houston, August 26, and went 
to Atlantic City for finals. She is a 
music major at the University. Her 
teacher there is Chase Barameo. 








IN MEMORIAM 


Isaac Bledsoe, prominent music 
merchant, civic leader and church- 
man of San Antonio, passed away 
at his home September 9th. He 
founded the San Antonio Music 
Company, one of Texas’ largest 
music merchandising houses, and 
remained president until his 
death. 




















EDWIN HUGHES 
SUMMER CLASSES 


Edwin Hughes’ Summer Master 
Classes in New York City and at Win- 
throp College attracted more than sixty 
students, ten coming from the south- 
western states of Texas, Oklahoma, 
and New Mexico. New York City re- 
citals featured as part of the planned 
program were given by Jacques Tait, 
Josephine Caruso, Mary King and 
Dorothy Bullock, topped with a _ two- 
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Eloise Grove, Contralto, who will teach voice, 
direct the Girls’ Choir and Drama at Howard 
Payne College. She comes to Texas from 
Washington, D. C. She has held positions 
both in West Virginia and in Ohio, as well 
as Radio Productions Institute of Chicago 


piano recital by Edwin and Jewel 
Bethay Hughes. Soloists at Winthrop 
College were Jayne Winfield, Dorothy 
Bullock, and Dixon Thomas. 


Extensive bookings for the forth- 
coming concert season have been made 
for Eugenia Snow, Jacques Tait, An- 
thony Chanaka, Alberta Wright, David 
Hornsby, Margaret Ellen Barker, Bar- 
bara Mugno, Dorothy Garver, Jose- 
phine Caruso, Herbert Archer, Roberta 
Major. 


Mr. Hughes will resume teaching in 
New York September 25, and will hold 
monthly teaching sessions in Washing- 
ton, D.C. He will conduct a clinic for 
piano teachers at Winthrop College, 
October 23. 
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Studio Organization 


Claude H. Herndon 
El Paso, Texas 


The following is written in answer 
to the many questions asked at State 
and National Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion conventions of Miss Mary Morgan, 
Director of the Morgan Piano Studios 
in El Paso, regarding the organization 
and machinery of the Studios. It is 
hoped that the explanations and sug- 
gestions offered will be found helpful 
not only to organizations as large as 
these Studios but to smaller groups 
as well. 

The sixteen faculty members in the 
Morgan Studios are not simply a 
chance, heterogeneous group banding 
together to pool pupils and resources. 
They have a common background. In 
order to be on the faculty, a teacher 
must have studied with the Director 
or with a teacher already on the 
faculty. 

Aside from this common background, 
there remain, for maintaining organi- 
zational cohesion and unity of purpose, 
the student recitals, teachers’ meetings 
and (most important) the Director's 
tact and executive ability. 

The teachers do not pay a percent- 
age of their fees to a bursar. 

Each teacher determines the price 
for lessons on the basis of prevailing 
prices in the town and of individual 
experience. Likewise, each teacher de- 
vises the system for presenting and 
collecting bills. 

Most of the members, however, have 
adopted the semester-payment-in-ad- 
vance plan. The nine school months 
from September through May are di- 
vided into two eighteen-week semesters. 
The fee for the entire eighteen weeks 
is payable at the beginning of each 
semester. Missed lessons are made up 
except in the case of protracted ill- 
ness, where making up lessons is in- 
advisable. In this case and in that of 
a student’s leaving town, the fee or 
proportional part thereof is refunded. 
Should a teacher leave town, the stu- 
dent may transfer to another teacher 
in the Studios, any difference in fee 
being adjusted between teacher and 
pupil. 

It is through student recitals that 
the value of teacher-group organiza- 
tion is most apparent. The resultant 
comparison and evaluation of student 
performance are dominant factors in 
creating, maintaining, and raising 
standards. With such a number of stu- 
dents playing—some three hundred— 
it is possible to have each age-and- 
school-grade-level give a complete, 
homogeneous recital. Such _ inclusive- 
student recitals afford plentiful, and 
dignified advertising. 

Although divisions of the three hun- 
dred pupils into recital groups depend, 
for the most part, on how many are 
enrolled from each school-grade, the 


id 


most frequent and workable divisions, 
based on an average over a period of 
years, are the following: One. Pre- 
school, first, second and third grades 
of grammar school; Two. Fourth and 
fifth grades; Three. Sixth and seventh 
grades; Four. Eighth grade and fresh- 
man year high-school; Five. Sopho- 
more, junior and senior years high- 
school; and Six. Special and college 
students. 

These teachers strongly advocate, 
for several obvious reasons, frequent 
public or semi-public performances. Se 
in January of each year, the series of 
practice recitals begin. The pupil plays 





MISS MARY MORGAN 


from memory at these recitals. The 
public is neither excluded nor encour- 
aged to attend. Each of the above 
named groups plays in three practice 
recitals during the Spring or second 
semester. The first five groups play 
on five successive Saturday afternoons, 
whereupon the cycle begins again for 
five more Saturdays, and then finally 
the cycle is repeated once more. The 
last group also plays three times. Eve- 
ning periods, five weeks apart, are 
selected for this group. 

Each pupil plays three additional 
times: in rehearsal recital, in individual 
rehearsal, and finally in formal recital, 
to which the public is invited. 

With few exceptions, the composi- 
tions a pupil performs at these recitals 
are selected from those he has already 
played at his three practice recitals. 
Although duplications of compositions 
are permissible in practice recitals, 
they are not in the formal ones; it is 
to avoid duplications in these that a 
student may play something he has 
not yet tried out in practice-playing. 
Also, gifted, dependable pupils are 
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occasionally allowed to play composi- 
tions they have not played before, 
provided there is a justifiable reason. 


The rehearsal recital, which is sched- 
uled one week before the student’s 
last recital, not only affords another 
opportunity of playing but allows of 


Fall, before the beginning of the prac- 
tice recitals in January, some two 
weeks before the first of the final 
recitals, at the close of the teaching 
year and additionally whenever a prob- 
lem of any sort concerning the Studios 
arises. . 


judging the program arrangement. The 
order of compositions and pupils can 
additions or deletions 
can be made. It is now that a copy of 
the program goes to the printer. 

The day before the public recital 
each teacher rehearses his own stu- 
dents individually in the hall and on the 
piano they are to use the next day. 


be readjusted; 


This rehearsal includes the 


in stage-conduct and deportment each 


pupil may require. 


The value of the teacher-group orga- 


It is in this way that selection of 
performers for the final recitals of the 
1ifth and sixth groups of players was 
determined. In all the groups but these, 
all pupils play regardless of musical 
advancement. In the last two groups, 
because of length of program and dif- 
ference in purpose of the recital, a sys- 
tem of elimination was formulated 
whereby only certain students are 
elected to play. 


training 


It is thus also that, upon the Di- 


age to the time of receiving a college 
degree at twenty or twenty-one years 
of age, was evolved. The Studio’s piano 
curriculum, for the last four of these 
fifteen years, follows approximately 
that used by most universities. That 
for the preceding eleven years is for- 
mulated in such wise that when a 
pupil reaches college age he will be 
ready for freshman-level piano study. 
This eleven year period is divided in 


accordance with grammar and high- 
school demarcation into a seven- and 
a four-year period. The music pre- 


scribed for each single year except the 
first two, includes compositions in the 
classic, romantic and 
idioms, studies, and sonatinas or so- 
natas. The course of study, indicating, 
moreover, order of material in increas- 


contemporary 





























rector’s recommendation and under her ing difficulty, is definite enough to 
nization is also manifested through guidance, a curriculum, for the fifteen- serve as a guide in the steady and 
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Can a visual image of this phrase be 
reconstructed in the mind. If it can, 
all well and good, but if it cannot then 
the student should choose a smaller 
portion than a phrase to work with. 
Of course this article assumes that the 
student has never tried such a proce- 
dure before; the power of the visual 
image is incredible! You will astound 
yourself with your latent talent if you 
will only give this procedure a try. 


You will also find that after a little 
practice, visual reconstruction in the 
mind will become less and less diffi- 
cult. Another suggestion to aid this 


type of memory is to think through the 
music without the score and without 
the piano. This is no doubt the most 
difficult procedure yet encountered be- 
cause it necessitates a clear visual im- 
age and the ability to interpret that 
image in the muscles of the finger. 
If you have never closed your eyes 
and imagined yourself at a keyboard 
playing over (in the mind only) the 
various finger patterns which have 
been suggested by the mind’s image of 
the printed page—you have a treat in 
store for you. This is the ultimate in 
the photographic memory process. 


One of the most important and most 
difficult types of memory procedures 
is the conscious or thought method. 
A good knowledge of this form is the 
greatest insurance against memory 
failures. When this method has been 
cultivated to a high degree of perfec- 
tion most performers lose much of 
their fear and dread because come what 
may, a complete breakdown is im- 
possible. Students must have suffici- 
ent knowledge of composing devices to 


analyze phrases, sections, modulations, 
etc., of the work to be performed. 
After this has been done the would-be 
performer should mark the start of 
each phrase or period with an asterisk, 
and begin the practice session at the 
beginning of the last phrase of the 
composition. After practicing the last 
phrase of the piece a number of times 
the next to the last phrase should be 
tackled. As this procedure is followed 
through the entire work the student 
finds himself able to start in many 
different places throughout the com- 
position, and he no 
fear of being cast adrift in a sea of 
notes without a port or goal in sight. 
He can now navigate close along the 
coast line, and if anything unusual 
happens to put him in hot water he 
can always get a fresh start from the 
nearest port in sight. This same meth- 
od can be employed near a difficult 
technical passage so that the player 
will have a starting place close at hand 
should the passage give trouble in 
public performance. 

Of course you will note that the 
author always seems to be expecting 
the worst. If the worst really happened 
often it is probable that no amount 
of interpretive genius could carry a 
performer through a concert. The point 
to be made here is that if the student 
really works each practice aid for 
memorization to a high degree of per- 
fection no memory failures will be 
forthcoming. The reader probably won- 
ders now why he should learn all of 
the starting places in a composition, 
why he should practice pieces on top of 
the keys, why he should bother him- 
self with sound memory practice and 
visual image practice if the same re- 
sult could be obtained by actually read- 
ing the piece in a concert. Many of 
our best conservatories and music 
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schools have experimented with the 
use of the printed page in performance. 
Results have most often been discour- 
aging because the student fails to take 
pains with a work when the score is 
used, and technical facility is markedly 
lacking. It is true that more material 
can be covered, but it is doubtful if 
really great artistry can be obtained 
when players use music in public. 


It is agreed that to memorize a piece 
thoroughly takes a great deal more 
time than to work the piece with the 
ultimate idea of using the music in 
performance. But. just how well does 
the reading performer know his work? 
The memorizer knows his intimately 
with or without the score; the reader 
has only a superficial knowledge of the 
composition. 


As a parting word the author would 
like to remark that too often teachers 
spend long hours carefully coaching 
students in the proper interpretation 
of a particular work while failing ut- 
terly to realize that the performer will 
probably be too frightened to use much 
of the expert advice in interpretation. 
Therefore, why not concentrate on a 
well chosen set of suggestions for a 
better memory as well as a thorough 
schooling in interpretation. 


This article of course failed to dis- 
close any mysterious power. which 
could tap you on the head and assure 
you that your public performance 
would not be marred by memory fail- 
ures. However, a logical substitute has 
been suggested, and in every instance 
where the different steps and proce- 
dures were followed carefully excep- 
tional results have been obtained. The 
author does not claim that all of his 
students have had results with such 
a method. Some are lazy, others are 
willing to continue on their haphazard 
way, trusting to luck and a prayer to 
get them through the public concert. 
Only those who have a real desire to 
attain pianistic artistry are willing to 
give the time and concentration neces- 
sary for such grueling mental gym- 
nastics. 
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Studio... 


(Continued from page 17) 


well-rounded progress of the pupil, yet 
flexible enough to adapt to the gifted 
student who, arriving there by follow- 
ing the curriculum outlined, may be 
doing college freshman-level work in 
his high-school freshman or sopho- 
more year, as well as to the slower 
than average student, who may take 
four years to accomplish what the 
average student does in three. 

Of all the Director’s contributions, 
by precept and example, which continue 
to focus the efforts of the teachers and 
to make the work of the Studios ever 
more solid musically and educationally, 
by far the most profound is a simple 
axiomatic observation for teachers: 
“Give the pupil pieces he can play.” Its 
implications are far reaching if “be- 
ing able to play a piece” is understood 
to mean having the adequate technic 
for the performance of a given com- 
position, the nature of which perfor- 
mance is prompted by the requisite 
musical, emotional and intellectual con- 
cepts. Teachers, their eyes opened to 
this, would do considerably more think- 
ing before assigning pieces to their 
unwitting pupils. This oriented thought 
would obviate problems which have as 
their origin the simple fact that the 
pupil is not ready for the piece as- 
signed. Stage-fright is usually caused 
by attempting to play pieces that are 
too difficult for the performer; unin- 
teresting playing is often due to the 
same cause. Too difficult material is 
the usual basis for pupils’ lack of in- 
terest in music-study. 

Materially, the Director contributes 
her energy and efforts in building 
every one of the sixty-odd programs 
—fifty for practice recitals and ten 
for the public recitals. A week and a 
half before each recital, each teacher 
turns in to her a list of pupils playing 
in that recital, the composition each 
is playing, and the composer. She 
checks availability of the recital hall, 
schedules the dates and hours of the 
thirty recitals (eighteen practice, six 
rehearsal and six public), the indivi- 
dual rehearsals and teachers’ meetings. 
Another teacher has charge of the 
publicity and the printed programs. 

A part-time secretary is hired for 
keeping the minutes of the teachers’ 
meetings and typing the sixty yearly 
recital programs. Records of minutes 
of meetings, of recital programs and 
students’ absences at recitals, of Studio 
expenses, are filed. 

But in the end, it is the Director’s 
diplomacy, executive ability, creative- 
ness, energy and, above all, zeal for 
the cause of music and musicians that 
keep these Studios a functioning and 
progressively growing unit. 

Note: The writer will welcome cor- 
respondence regarding any further 
questions and/or more specific details. 
Address: 1323 Montana St., El Paso, 
Texas. 
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Oklahoma... membership without exception. 
(Continued from page 12) The Southwest District annual con- 
on Program, Constitution and By- vention has been set for November 


Laws, Ethics, Hospitality and Radio. and 13 at Chickasha, on the grounds 
Nineteen attended from Altus, Hobart, and as guests of the Oklahoma College 
Mangum and other nearby communi- for Women. Other district conventions 


ties and made application for OMTA_ to be announced. 
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Taking in... 


Key study. This means, unless compen- 
sating work is done, that for a long 
time most of the student’s attention is 
given to all aspects of the composition 
but the interpretation of the melody, 


which is usually stuck on as a last 
minute effort like the frosting on a 
cake, instead of being treated as one 


of the essential ingredients. It can be 
studied as an essential, if not the es- 
sential, ingredient of an artistic per- 
formance by playing it, from the very 
first day of practice, without the ac- 
companiment and with the objective 
of making it as expressive as possible. 
If this is not done immediately, wrong 
ideas about its interpretation may de- 
velop subconsciously as the _ indirect 
result of practicing with the attention 
directed elsewhere. Immediately after 
becoming familiar with the melody, the 
interpretation can be developed by 
humming or singing it while beating 
time with the hand as a conductor 
might illustrate its interpretation to 
the players in the orchestra. 

Many advanced students, and even 
ome young artists, do not realize the 
importance of creating a background 
for public performance as nearly as 
possible similar to that of a success- 
ful artist giving a New York concert. 
There is a lack of one or the 
other kinds of practice. When a talent- 
ed student does not play as _ success- 
fully as he would like to on an im- 
portant occasion he is apt to feel that 
the reason is because his talent is not 
great enough. It may be, however, that 
his point of distorted as 
that of a once celebrated young genius 
who, at the age of six, was able to 
compose quite elaborate works and 


serious 


view is as 





play with orchestras. When he was in 
his teens he played two heavy pro- 
grams in Carnegie Hall, but with very 
little success. The clue to his failure to 
realize his potentialities probably lay 
in the attitude revealed by an inci- 
dent at that time. On a Thursday 
afternoon he stopped in the studio of 
a friend of the writer’s and asked him 
to walk down to Schirmer’s with him 
to buy two pieces he was to play the 
next morning at a Biltmore Morning 
Musicale. He had never seen the music, 
but his genius was such that he could 
play a composition through once with 
the score and immediately repeat it let- 
ter perfectly from memory. However, 
he was like a student who feels that 
once he has learned the notes and can 
play them easily, he should be ready 
for public performance, and that if he 
is not ready it shows lack of talent. 
In the case of this genius there was 
the serious lack of appreciation of the 
necessity for thorough rehearsal or 
giving-out practice. The student of this 
type has the same lack. This young 
genius very soon disappeared from 
the concert field; the student with this 
point of view never, of course, enters 
it. 

We often hear successful artists 
speak of studying a new score for six 
months or a year before putting it on 
their programs. Unless we know what 
this means, it may give us a com- 
pletely wrong impression of what kind 
of background is necessary for suc- 
cessful performance. When a student 
says he has spent six months learning 


a composition it usually means that 
he has spent that time on taking-in 
practice. It means that he has spent 
it absorbing the music and forming 


the correct technical habits. The great 
artist, however, means something en- 
tirely different. With his superior mu- 
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sical and technical equipment his period 
of practice probably meant devoting 
the first one-fifth of the time to the 
study, or taking-in, type and the last 
four-fifths to giving-out, or rehearsal, 
practice with, in addition, some par- 
allel review of the taking-in kind. If 
the student wants to give himself a 
similar background for a public per- 
formance, then he must have the cor- 
responding proportions of his work on 
@ composition spent on both types of 
practice. 


In preparing a program for public 
appearance one of the most important 
decisions to be made by the performer 
is whether the parts of the program 
which are not up to the standard he 
wishes require more of the taking-in 
practice or of the giving-out practice. 
Both types have to be maintained along 
parallel lines but the proportion be- 
tween them constantly varies. Norm- 
ally, most of the practicing during the 
first period of work with a composi- 
tion is of the taking-in or study type, 
while as it nears completion and read- 
iness for public performance more of 
the rehearsal or giving-out type is 
needed. However, the different parts 
of the composition usually develop at 
different rates and in different ways. 
Sometimes after too much rehearsal 
practice a great deal of study practice 
is needed to maintain an artistic level 
of achievement. Among students, those 
who are most conscientious tend to 
neglect the giving-out practice. Those 
who are somewhat superficial do not 
do enough study practice, or at least 
do not keep it up enough after rehear- 
sal practice has begun. 


We 
thinking and our technic so we always 
know whether the objective of 
should be 


must constantly observe our 


our 
practicing taking in or 


giving out. 
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Foundation, are suitable for use in colleges and universities. tour by the composer 
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Piano - Choral Director 
140 E. Edgewood Place — T-2310 


Bernard Kalthoff 
Piano-Theory 
Band Instruments 
314 Roosevelt — K-5968 








Mrs. Belle Combs 


Piano-Theory 
617 Kayton Ave. — K-7093 


Delphine Klockman 
State Accredited 
Voice-Piano 
201 Alta Ave, — T-3400 








Mrs. LaRue Loftin Conlon 
Piano - Three Assoc. Teachers 
St. Mary's Hall — P-9771 — T-9675 


Mary Stuart Loper 
Teacher of Singing 
Private and Class 

115 Humphrey — T-7123 








Rufus Craddock 
Teacher of Voice 
222 Fifth St. — F-0070 


Cecile Steinfeldt Marshall, B. M. 
Pianist-Teacher-Accompanist 
109 W. Mulberry — P-2-7028 








R. A. Dhossche 
Flute-Band Director 
728 W. Rosewood — P-2-1863 


Mrs. Gladys Marts 
State Accredited 
Piano-Organ-Theory 

1814 Pasadena — P-2-5897 





Artells and Mary D. Dickson 
Teachers of Voice 
1104 W. Mistletoe — P-2-3864 





Martha McCrory 
Cello-Theory 
2009 W. Mulberry — S-4-2473 





Katharyn Loftin Donald 
State Accredited 
Piano-Theory-Dramatic Aris 
459 Furr Drive — P-8071 





Vick Robbins McDowell 
B. M., B. M. E., M. M. 
Pianist-Teacher-Theory 

212 Lamont Ave. — T-2245 





Irving Driebrodt 
Director Instrumental Music 
Brackenridge High School 








Dr. Ralph Ewing 
Voice - Choirs 
Trinity University 
1130 Bandera Rd. — S-4-5667 


Mrs. Gertrude Mendel 
Piano-Theory 
Pre-school-Advanced 
1049 Denver Blvd. — K-1568 





Hazel Whitley Petraitis 
Piano 
129 Wickes St. — C6950 





Oscar J. Fox 
Composer 
328 E. Mulberry — P-2-8162 








Joseph Gallo 

Violin - Orchestra 

School of Music 
Incarnate Word College 


Mrs. Martha R. Phillips 
State Accredited, NGPT 
1005 W. Agarita — P-6774 








Dr. H. Grady Harlan 
Editor - Publisher 
Southwestern Musician 
710 Gibbs Bldg. — F-8618 












Fern Hirsch Ragland 
State Accredited 
Teacher of Piano-Accompanist 
719 Ogden St. — F-0814 





Julia M. Ruiz 
Piano-Theory 
130 Blanco Road — P-2-7358 


Kathryn Ball Rush 
Piano-Organ 
510 W. Mulberry — P-2-3096 





Mrs. Carl Schult 


Teacher of Piano 
118 W. Rosewood — P-2-2125 





Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, B. M. 
State Accredited 
Dunning Courses-Pre-School-Advanced 
1419 S. St. Mary’s — K-0559 





Mrs. J. E. Sills 
Piano-Theory-Harmony 
708 Monticello — K-5310 





Mr. & Mrs. Heron B. Smith 
Piano-Orchestral Instruments 
818 Cincinnati — P-2-2572 





Mrs. Roland S. Springall 
Piano-Theory 
123 Lewis St. — G-6674 





Charles Stone 
Choral Director of the San Antonio 
Symphony Society 
Teacher of Voice and Vocal 
Ensemble 
421 Oppenheimer Building 





Mrs. K. C. Tietgens 
Teacher of Violin 
801 W. Agarita — P-2-3982 





Mrs. Noble Patterson Thomas 
St. Louis Institute Accredited 
Piano-Theory 
147 Pennystone — L-4-3197 





Mrs. Geo. Upshaw, B.A., M.M. 
Music Education, Trinity University 
3101 N. Elmendorf — P-2-3154 





Kathryne Verity, M. M. 


Piano-Voice 
180 Claywell Drive — T-3448 





Herman Vetter, B.A., M.M. 
Director Instrumental Music 
Burbank High School 





Mrs. Fred C. Wallace 
Piano-Theory 
432 Argo St. — T-1620 





Mrs. Ardis M. Ward, B.M. 
Voice-Piano-Composition 
254 Montclair — T-3727 





Mrs. Bertha G. Weatherly 
Pub. Sch. Music-Piano-Harmony 
1008 Rigsby Ave. — L-4-6413 





Elsie H. Willis 
Piano- 
634 W. Hollywood — P-2-2936 





Richard Young 
Director Bands 
Alamo Heights Jr. High School 





LaVerne Younger 
Piano-Theory 
214 Broadway — B-3-2117 





Mrs. G. C. Zimmerman 
Piano-Theory 
1740 W. Mulberry — P-7935 











